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Postwar Housing Problems 
Many new dwellings will be needed after the war. We discuss this week some of the most pressing 
problems involved and point out some fundamental issues which must be resolved if the “blighted” 
areas of our cities are to be reclaimed and the lower income groups decently housed. 


The Extent of the Need 


Our houses are as a whole “in an extremely deteriorated 
condition.” In 1940 almost 29 per cent of all urban 
dwellings either needed major repairs or had no private 
bath. The country is now in “the most acute housing 
shortage in the history of the country,” according to the 
Spring, 1944, survey of realty conditions by the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards.? It is estimated that 
during the postwar decade there will be about 420,000 
new families a year in nonfarm areas. They too must be 
housed. The Twentieth Century Fund report already 
quoted suggests, as a minimum, 820,000 new nonfarm 
housing units yearly for the postwar decade, with a poten- 
tial demand of 1,300,000 or more.® 


Rents and Incomes 


Philip M. Hauser, Assistant Director, U. S. Bureau of 
the Census, speaking before the American Management 
Association in January, 1943, estimated, on the basis of 
studies by the Research Division of the Office of Price 
Administration, that 20.3 per cent of the families (includ- 
ing single-person families) had incomes of less than 
$1,000 and 57.5 per cent of less than $2,000 in 1942.4 

Most students of the question seem to agree that, in 
general, for safe budgeting a family should not pay more 
than a fifth of total income for rent, or live in a dwelling 
costing more than twice the annual income. Obviously, 
the large family can pay less proportionately than the 
small one, though it needs more space. The Real Property 
Inventory in 1934, in 64 cities scattered through the entire 
country, showed that 77.6 per cent of the population were 
paying less than $30 a month.’ Incomes have, of course, 
increased materially. But the estimate quoted above would 
indicate that half, or more, of the population could not 
safely pay more than $33 a month rent in 1942. 


The Cost of Privately Constructed Houses 


But under present conditions it appears that private 
industry cannot build houses to rent for much less than 


lelinerican Housing; Problems and Prospects. New York, 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1944. $3.00, p. 5. 
2New York Times, May 14, 1944. 
3 Op. cit., p. 6-7. 
4“Population Shifts and Postwar Markets. 
The Association, No. 52, 1943, p. 25. 
Ba Cited by Aronovici, Carol, and McCaimont, Elizabeth. Catching 
Up with Housing. 1936, p. 29. 
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$35 a month. Milton L. Ehrlich, vice-president of Joseph 
P. Day, Inc., New York, speaking before the National 
Public Housing Conference, St. Louis, on March 24, 
declared that “private enterprise can do the job of rehous- 
ing the mass of our American families in the lower 
bracket.” It is, he explained, “possible for private enter- 
prise to rent at about $8.65 a room per month.”* Thus a 
four-room dwelling would rent for $34.50. But the real 
estate industry reports that rents are too low in the major- 
ity of cities today—in spite of current high incomes—to 
justify building for rent at present costs, and that only 
about 300,000 houses will probably be produced annually 
during the next decade, or about a third of the minimum 
need.’ 

The Twentieth Century Fund’s Housing Committee be- 
lieves that even with higher incomes than those of the last 
decade, “the existing cost of new housing will still be too 
great to permit a continued large volume of production.” 
The Committee urges that the majority of the new build- 
ings should be “medium- and low-priced—varying from 
$2,000, or even less, in some regions, to $4,000 in others, 
at present price levels—and a very large part of them in 
both rural and urban areas will be needed for rent rather 
than for sale.”’* 

There are three different aspects of annual housing 
costs, all interrelated: construction (including the cost of 
land and plumbing), the cost of marketing and operation 
and maintenance. Nathan Straus, former Administrator 
of the U. S. Housing Authority, estimates that a 30 per 
cent reduction in construction cost would lower annual 
shelter cost only 15 per cent.2. The Twentieth Century 
Fund points out the grave difficulties involved in meeting 
the need: “The housebuilding industry is itself technically 
backward.” There is no coordinated management of the 
different groups who take part in it. This results in 
“unnecessarily costly methods of production. . . . Our 
traditional system of land utilization and methods of home 
financing have been ill-suited to a mass market. . . . Low- 
priced houses cannot be provided unless properly located 
low-priced land is available.” Yet today that kind of land 
is found “only well away from the center of cities... . The 
pattern of housing finance has been typically a pattern for 


6 Public Housing, April, 1944, p. 6. 

7 New York Times, May 21, 28. 1944. 

8 American Housing, pp. 325, 313. 

i Myths of Housing. New York, A. A. Knopf, 1944. 
345. 
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the merchandising of real estate rather than for investment 
in housing.” Legal procedures are so complicated as to 
“hinder rather than facilitate sales.” The real estate tax 
“bears no necessary relation to the earning power of the 
property.” 

The difficulties, the Committee insists, cannot be solved 
by a “halfhearted attack. . . . If housebuilding is to make 
a major contribution to the restoration of peacetime condi- 
tions, and serve the population more adequately, a com- 
‘prehensive, many-fronted drive on these obstacles must be 
made.” It urges therefore: 

“Control of the price of land for housing through an 
extension of the public regulation of land use, the strin- 
gent regulation of speculative subdividing, the rationaliza- 
tion of zoning, the development of assessment policies 
based on the realities of the future uses of inlying areas, 
and the improvement of facilities for reassembling small 
ownerships in blighted areas... . 

“A reduction of production costs through the encour- 
agement of larger producing organizations, through greater 
use of machinery and factory-produced parts, more highly 
productive industrial tecliniques, and the establishment, for 
the bulk of house production, of more direct and economi- 
cal methods of materials distribution. ... 

“A reduction of marketing costs through the greater 
integration of the production and marketing function, the 
simplification of transfer procedure, the encouragement of 
larger-scale owning and operating organizations in the 
rental field ; and 

“A reduction of financing costs through... the devel- 
opment of a more unified and efficient house-financing 
system.” 


Public Housing versus Private 


The provision of houses for the lowest income groups 
by government funds had made great strides from 1935 
to the outbreak of the war. Nathan Straus, presenting the 
case for public housing, declares that there are “seven 
myths” about it: “There are no slums in my town,” 
“public housing does not clear slums,” “the government 
should buy up the slums,” “public housing is costly and 
extravagant,” “public housing does not rehouse families 
irom the slums,” “the slum dweller creates the slums,” 
“public housing injures private business and threatens to 
bankrupt the country.”!" “Areas of bad housing,” he 
says, “exist in practically all American cities and towns.” 
The government projects were built, for the most part, on 
vacant sites. Since the slum dwellers had decent houses 
to which to go, municipal authorities could close unsafe 
and insanitary buildings. Slum buildings were thus auto- 
matically eliminated. The cost of construction under the 
USHA program has been “about one-quarter less than the 
average cost of similar housing produced by private enter- 
prise.” Since slum dwellers could not pay the actual cost 
of the dwellings in the housing projects a subsidy is paid, 
“chiefly as an annual grant by the federal government to 
the local authority.” As of December 31, 1941, the aver- 
age income of all families in federal housing projects was 
$837 a year and the average shelter rent paid was $12.64 
a month. “In every case” rents in federal housing projects 
under the USHA program are “lower than rents charged 
in the slums and only families from sub-standard housing 
are accepted as tenants." In about a third of all dwellings 
in federal slum-clearance projects war workers were ac- 
cepted as tenants at substantially higher rents because of 
the dire shortage of housing. The restrictions will be 


10 [bid, 
11 Op. cit., p. 131, 132. 


enforced again when the emergency is over. “. . . About 
nine families out of ten when moved from slums to public 
housing immediately fit themselves into their new environ- 
ment”; the number who cannot learn to do so is “infin- 
itesimal.” Experience both here and abroad shows that 
“a public housing program, strictly confined to those who 
cannot otherwise afford healthful homes, tends to promote 
construction for higher-income families.” 


The Case Against Public Housing 


In recent months there has been a drive to limit radi. 
cally the activity of the government in housing. Some 
of its opponents demand the liquidation of all public hous- 
ing projects, some demand “rent relief’ for those who 
cannot pay “economic rents”; others are willing to accept 
public housing for those on relief. The fight against 
public housing is apparently led by certain real estate and 
building trade interests. Their general attitude was, it 
would seem, summed up by President Douglas Whitlock 
of the Producers’ Council, national association of the manu- 
facturers of building materials and equipment, speaking 
before the United States Savings and Loan League in 
Chicago some months ago: “Government should assist 
and motivate private enterprise, but not compete with it.” 
In January, the Producers’ Council presented to the 
[}ouse Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds a pro- 
gram to assure Maximum employment in the construction 
industry. Among other things it asked for federal assis- 
tance in financing private residential construction, and for 
federal insurance of mortgages until adequate private facili- 
ties should be available. They asked Congress to “discon- 
tinue the use of federal funds for the erection of new 
public housing and rely for housing of needy families in 
existing structures through local welfare expenditures.”” 

“The net result would probably be,” said B. J. Hovde 
at the National Conference on Postwar Housing in March, 
that ‘owners of substandard housing would be . . . guaran- 
teed ... a profit, without any enforceable obligation to fur- 
nish even minimally decent housing to families in the low- 
est income group.””!?4 

How far the opposition to public housing sometimes 
goes is indicated by the fact that Congressman Frederick 
C. Smith of Ohio called it communistic in a recent speech. 
In another violent attack Fulton Lewis, Jr., a wellknown 
broadcaster, wrote in a column dated at Los Angeles, 
March 23, that ‘the only sound purpose” behind govern- 
ment housing projects is “the desire of some elements 
within the government to order the lives of all the people 
they possibly can bring under them. The projects them- 
selves are built at exorbitant cost, on inferior design, and 
of inferior materials.” 


The Case for Public Housing 


Senator Allen J. Ellender, chairman of the Senate sub- 
committee on slum clearance and public housing, analyzed 
the cost of public housing to the federal government in 
an address before the National Public Housing Confer- 
ence on March 25 (reprinted as “extension of remarks” 
in the Congressional Record of March 30). The federal 
government loans money to the local housing authorities 
to develop projects. This is repaid in full “at the long- 
term federal rate of interest plus one-half of one pert 
cent.” But the government actually borrows the money 
at a substantially lower rate so that the profit on the loans 


12 New York Times, December 5, 1943, January 30, 1944. 


124 Proceedings of the Conference, New York, National Com- 
mittee on Housing, 1944, p. 88. 


13 Reprinted in Public Housing, April, 1944. 
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about covers the administrative expenses of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority for the slum-clearance and low- 
rent program. Thus, the only cost to the federal govern- 
ment is for subsidies to reduce rents. 

In 1943 annual contributions amounted to $9,882,042; 
the maximum annual subsidy approved by Congress is 
$28,000,000. (The Federal Public Housing Authority 
now has commitments substantially up to the maximum.) 
There are 167,514 dwelling units in 570 projects. Aver- 
age total development cost per unit was $4,715, which in- 
cludes site improvements and community facilities." 

Local tax exemptions are granted on public housing, 
but payments in lieu of taxation in many cases exceed the 
revenues that the land yielded before. Costs of fire and 
police protection are lowered. 

One of the difficulties with the federal housing program 
has been its lack of unity. Until the creation of the Na- 
tional Housing Agency two years ago there were 16 or 
more bureaus and agencies dealing with housing. 


City Planning 


But public housing alone cannot clear the slums, for 
the task is far too great for any agency working alone. 
There is need for a coordinated program of private and 
public agencies working together. 


The Future of Our Cities 


Nor, indeed, is the problem only that of slum clearance. 
Rather, it is that of the future of our cities. From 1920 
to 1940 the outlying areas of metropolitan districts of 
100,000 population or more grew several times as fast as 
did the central cities.1% José L. Sert, writing for the 
International Congress of Modern Architecture, finds that 
“laissez-faire policies and rampant speculation” have 
brought some cities “to the verge of bankruptcy. If this 
process of uncontrolled decentralization continues, it may 
mean the economic death of our cities.” 1 

Suburban areas compete with the central area for resi- 
dents, business, industry and the taxes paid by metro- 
politan residents. But the suburbs, too, are in competi- 
tion with the open farm land around them and face the 
same problems of “constantly shifting populations, depre- 
ciation in realty values, increasing taxes and mounting 
demands for expensive facilities and service,” writes 
Cleveland Rodgers of the New York City Planning Com- 

Subdivision of new land has gone on in spite of the 
large numbers of vacant lots. Surveys in the early °30s 
showed from a seventh to three-quarters of all lots vacant 
in typical cities. “It is estimated that during 1939 and 
1940 the new areas approved by FHA for insured loans 
would have accommodated . . . almost twice the number 
of all new dwellings actually insured.” 1° 

Tax delinquency is very high on the vacant lots of “pre- 
mature subdivisions,” on large buildings in such areas, 
and in slum and blighted areas. Sometimes the accumu- 
lated taxes are so much greater than the value of the land 
that owners simply abandon the property. The slums 
pay far less in taxes than the cost of their city services. 
A single area in Cleveland, 0.73 per cent of the city area, 
with 2.47 per cent of the population, cost the city in 1934 
447 per cent of the money spent for police protection, 


14 Congressional Record, May 11, 1944, p. A-4449. 

16 American Housing, p. 16. 

17 Can Our Cities Survive? Harvard University Press, 1942, 
p. 28. 

8 Vew York Plans for the Future. 
Brothers, 1943, p. 139. 


19 dmerican Housing, p. 35. 
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7.3 per cent of that for health work, 9.1 per cent of relief 
and social service expenditures and 14.44 per cent of the 
cost of fire protection. If its taxes had been paid to “an 
average extent” they would have brought in only 0.75 
per cent of the city’s income." The indirect social costs 
are, of course, even greater. 


Regional Plan 


There is general agreement that city planning is neces- 
sary. But, as the January issue of Fortune points out, 
“hundreds of city plans” have “come to little or nothing” 
because they have not got at the “heart of the community's 
difficulties—namely, overcrowding and congestion in the 
interior and unguided sprawling in the outskirts”; and 
the people have not been sufficiently informed about the 
importance of the problem to bring effective pressure to 
bear. 

The Twentieth Century Fund's Committee on Housing 
recommends the creation of “appropriate administrative 
hodies . . . to prepare and, from time to time, revise com- 
prehensive master plans for urban and regional areas, such 
plans to deal with highways, other transportation faetli- 
ties and terminals, major recreational areas, the bread 
allocation of land use, etc.” Even if the problem of ad- 
ministrative municipal boundaries were not in the pic- 
ture this is an extraordinarily difficult task. 


“Genuine competence in city planning,” Fortune says in 
its November, 1943, issue, “involves an extraordinarily 
wide field of both knowledge and skills. In addition to 
technical training in architecture, engineering, landscap- 
ing, and related professions, it requires also familiarity 
with economics, sociology, finance, law, politics, public re- 
lations—and a philosopher’s understanding.” few 
colleges and universities offer courses in city planning but 
none of them, according to Fortune, “gives in their city 
planning course alone anything like the breadth of train- 
ing required.” 

An adequate city plan must include the entire area 
from which the city normally draws its workers, or from 
which it might do so if new sections were developed. For 
a small or medium-sized city this may involve only the 
county in which it is located. To take an extreme exam- 
ple, the metropolitan area of New York City involves 
three states, 22 counties and nearly 500 incorporated 
cities, towns and villages. A “master plan” for this en- 
tire area, then, would involve the creation of a type of 
administrative agency which would cut across an enor- 
mous number of political boundary lines and determine 
for each of these communities what type of industries and 
businesses it might have and where they should be located, 
as well as the number and size of dwellings. 

Even if the people of a given area are ready to accept 
the implications of regional planning, there is grave ques- 
tion of the extent to which they can decide their own fu- 
ture. As Mr. Sert points out, “. . . The big cities of 
today are not merely ‘regional products’ but have been 
shaped by national and international factors of the most 
varied and often the most arbitrary type.”** The most 
striking illustration of this is found in the location of the 
new war industries and military camps. The size of our 
army, navy and merchant marine and the demand for mili- 
tary airplanes will be very important factors in determin- 
ing the future of many areas. Guy H. Greer and Alvin 
H. Hansen, writing for the National Planning Associa- 
tion, have suggested that “replanning and_ rebuilding 


20 Slums and Blighted Areas in the United States. By Edith 
Elmer Wood. Washington, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
1938, p. 21. 

21 Op. cit., p. 216. 
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operations should he undertaken as integral parts of na- 
tional policy,” and that there should be a general super- 
visory organization, separate from the actual planning.” 
It seems doubtful that public opinion would go that far in 
the near future. 

A few cities, notably Portland, Ore., Louisville, Ky.. 
and Syracuse, N. Y., have made a good start. In 1942 
laws were enacted to provide for a joint planning and 
zoning commission and a joint health department for 
Louisville and Jefferson County. The semi-official Syra- 
cuse-Onondaga Postwar Planning Council includes repre- 
sentatives of the principal economic and social organiza- 
tions of the city, as well as representatives of the city 
and county governments 
Rehabilitation of the Inner City 

Along with the control of subdivision in the outlying 
areas must go the rehabilitation of the blighted areas in 
the central cities. Ten states have passed urban rede- 
velopment laws to make possible large-scale redevelop- 
ment by private capital, aided by the city’s power of emi- 
nent domain and, in some states, by partial tax exemption. 

How should it be financed? In the April issue of Sur- 
vey Graphic Alvin H. Hansen, special economic adviser 
to the Federal Reserve Board, appraises the four main 
schemes that have been brought forward: I. “Federal ad- 
vances of funds (Thomas and Wagner bills) to the cities 
enabling them to purchase slum and blighted land for a 
comprehensive urban redevelopment program.” II. Ur- 
han Land Authorities, organized and controlled by the 
cilies, shall issue bonds amortized over 99 years, fully 
guaranteed by the federal government.” IIT. “Urban 
Land Authorities, organized and controlled by the cities, 
would issue bonds accorded a special tax privilege which 
would make them marketable at a very low rate of in- 
terest.” TV. “Land acquisition bonds issued by the Urban 
Land Authorities shall be fully guaranteed by the federal 
government with respect to both interest and principal.” 
The first plan would make possible “really large results.” 
If it is not “politically possible,” the writer favors plan 
1V. The indirect benefits to the federal treasury would 
he “large in terms of the redevelopment of our cities and 
of the enhanced taxable capacity of the country.” The 
second and third plans he thinks inadequate. 

The plan of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards is described by Herbert U. Nelson, its executive 
vice-president, in the same issue of Survey Graphic. 
Municipalities would be empowered to set up redevelop- 
ment authorities which would have the right of eminent 
domain and could buy up large blighted areas. After 
“the necessary public improvements” had been made, 
“sites for private building would be offered to anyone 
and evervone at low annual rentals or on long term land 
contract agreements.” The bonds issued by the authority 
for periods of 99 years would be exempt from both per- 
sonal property and income taxes. Present owners of the 
lend would be paid “whatever the courts decide is fair, 
even though this may be several times their current use 
value.” In order to cover the excess cost the federal gov- 
ernment would “remit all federal taxes upon the portion 
of current income used by persons or corporations in their 
purchase.” Private builders would have to build accord- 
ing to the master plan for the area and would receive long 
term leases. Low-rent housing would be built “as a part 
of a general diversified neighborhood with capital which 
would also be deductible from current taxable federal in- 


22"Urban Redevelopment and Housing.” 
National Planning Association, 1941, p. 10. 
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come, The income from such low cost housing develop- 
ments should also be exempt from federal taxes.” There 
would be no local tax exemption for the buildings. Those 
who cannot pay “economic rents” would be given “rent 
assistance.” 

Hugh R. Pomeroy, executive director, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, comments in the same issue 
of the magazine: “The proposed tax exemption is a sub- 
sidy no less than if it were received by check from the 
United States Treasury.” [Every owner of a home, store 
or factory outside the redeveloped area would have to 
pay additional taxes to subsidize the redevelopment. Both 
income invested in the development and that from the 
development would be tax exempt. Senator Ellender, in 
the address already cited, said that a public housing unit 
on slum land costing in all $6,000 might receive a federal 
subsidy of about $131. Shelter rent would be about $16 
a month and would serve a family with an income of about 
$960 a year. Under this tax-abatement scheme the fed- 
eral government would pay capital grants to the purchaser 
of the bonds and the developer of the house of $4,800 and 
an annual contribution by tax abatement of $110. But 
the shelter rent would be, he estimates, $45 a month, 
which only a family with a $2,700 income_could pay. 


These then are some of the pertinent facts to be con- 
sidered in connection with postwar housing. It is evident 
that there are many serious issues to be faced. Will it be 
possible for the construction industry, government and 
finance to work together to reduce all types of costs so 
that the lower income groups can be served by private in- 
dustry? Will it be possible to cut across administrative 
political boundaries to develop real master plans? Even 
if this can be done, can they be enforced? Can we find 
or educate quickly enough planners with the essential 
training to do the job? How much control will city or 
state governments have over the great redevelopment cor- 
porations proposed? Or is there danger that the new 
“neighborhood units” will become a new type of “com- 
pany town?” The power to rent or to determine the so- 
cial institutions in an area is the power to exclude. This 
raises grave questions, not merely of the opportunity for 
graft, but of our whole social policy. 

Will quarters be provided for those now living in slums 
which are “redeveloped?” Some state laws do not make 
this mandatory. Will Negroes, or Mexicans in the South- 
west, be provided for before their present quarters are 
torn down? Will the present slum dwellers be able to 
live in the new buildings—or will these again be specu- 
lative investments, anticipating higher rents than can be 
paid? 


Wait for a Master Plan or Act Now? 


Should cities wait for a complete master plan or begin 
some building as soon as labor and materials are avail- 
able? American City urged in its December, 1943, issue 
that “. . . during the remaining months or years of the 
war, the preparation of master plans proceed speedily and 
simultaneously with the design of individual projects for 
sites tentatively selected. If the war should end _ before 
the master planning is completed, construction might start 
on projects whose sites, according to the best judgment 
then available, would be most likely to fit into the master 
plan. On the other hand, if the completion of the master 
plan antedates the victorious end of hostilities, it would 
be wiser to scrap or modify some of the individual project 
plans than to build public works or buildings out of har- 
mony with the city’s rational development.” 
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